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though his work was so laden with thought and meaning
that it was often difficult to understand. It was chiefly
as a public lecturer, however, that he won fame, and
people's attention was first attracted to him by an
address he delivered at Harvard in 1837 in which he
urged American writers to branch out in a style of their
own and to be less subject to English influences. There-
after he became increasingly popular with his country-
men. He was learned in a great number of subjects,
and he lectured on literature, biography, history,
philosophy, politics, art, and many other topics. His
boyhood dream had, indeed, come true, for in his
country there was no public speaker who swayed his
fellow men as he did. He was an inspired orator, both
as regards his elocution and his range and choice of
words, and these gifts, added to his fine face and benevo-
lent presence, cast an irresistible spell over his listeners.
James Russell Lowell, another talented American, said
of Emerson:

"I have heard some great speakers and some ac-
complished orators, but never any that so moved and
persuaded men as he. There is a kind of undertow
in that rich baritone of his that sweeps our minds
from their foothold into deeper waters with a drift
we cannot and would not resist."

And again:

"We used to listen to that thrilling voice so charged
with subtle meaning and subtle music, as shipwrecked
men on a raft to the hail of a ship that came with
unhoped-for food and rescue.9*